ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  A  MEDICAL  MAN. 


Being  the  Introdactory  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter 
Session  of  St.  Mungo's  College,  Glasgow,  22nd  October,  1890. 

By  henry  E.  CLARK, 
Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  College. 

"But  here  the  main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be  to  temper  them  such 
lectures  and  explanations  upon  every  opportunity  as  may  lead  and  draw 
them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the 
admiration  of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave 
men  and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages." 

—John  AIilton,  "Letter  on  Education." 

It  is  now  eleven  years  since  it  was  my  privilege  to  deliver 
the  introductory  address  at  the  opening  of  the  M^inter  Session 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine.  I  then  took  as 
my  theme  "  Medical  Education  and  Qualification,"  and  if  I 
now  return  to  the  same  subject,  it  may  perchance  seem  as  if 
one  idea,  and  one  alone  possess  me.  The  action  of  the  General 
Medical  Council  in  proposing  the  extension  of  the  curriculum 
to  five  years,  gives,  however,  much  food  for  refiection,  and  the 
severe  strictures  on  our  present  method  of  teaching  which 
formed  so  outstanding  a  feature  of  Mr.  Lawson  Tait's  address 
in  Surgery  at  the  Birminghan  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  as  well  as  the  address  by  the  president.  Dr. 
Wade,  necessitate  some  reply  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  teaching  students,  and  of  those  on  whom  is 
imposed  the  duty  of  guarding  the  portals  of  the  profession. 

That  we  have  not  reached  ideal  perfection  in  our  methods 
of  training  and  examining  those  who  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession, is  a  truism  which  we  need  take  no  pains  to  discuss  and 
make  no  attempt  to  refute.  We  claim  to  be  only  mortal,  and 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  limitations  as  that  mortality 
involves;  and,  while  contending  educational  theorists  fight  over 
the  relative  advantages  of  scientific  and  practical  training, 
must  be  content  to  fully  satisfy  neither  party,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  find  our  methods  criticised  and  our  motives 
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questioned  by  many  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
what  our  teaching  is,  and  very  little  more  of  what  kind  of 
practitioners  of  medicine  we  turn  out.    Every  senior  practi- 
tioner feels  his  competence  to  judge  the  newly  fledged  medical 
man,  but  his  judgment  is  apt  to  be  very  seriously  biased,  by 
the  fact  that  he  regards  himself  as  the  especial  embodiment 
of  all  medical  science,  the  "perfect  flower"  of  medical  training. 
Hence,  knowing  nothing  of  the  sphygmograph,  the  hseuQO- 
cytometer  and  the  ophthalmoscope,  he  is  inclined  to  look  with 
suspicion  on  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  use;  being  ignorant 
of  pathology  he  scorns  a  man  who  makes  such  flne  distinctions 
as  those  between  a  sarcoma  and  a  carcinoma,  or  even  between 
anaemia  and  chlorosis.    Again,  he  is  given  to  fancying  that  he 
left  the  school  with  all  the  knowledge  he  now  possesses,  for- 
getting all  the  ripening  of  experience,  and  the  growth  of 
practical  knowledge  which  years  of  practice  yield ;  hence  his 
not  unnatural  surprise  at  the  green  and  callow  youth  we  now 
turn  out  from  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  am  far  from  denying 
that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  our  teaching  too  much  science 
and  too  little  practice,  and  of  our  forgetting  in  the  teaching  of 
our  science  the  very  practical  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put  in 
the  after  life  of  the  taught;  but  I  contend  that  the  danger  has 
been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  opposite  danger  of  too  great  a 
disregard  of  science  and  the  grand  results  we  may  achieve 
from  it,  must  not  be  overlooked.    Would  purely  practical 
teaching  without  scientific  research  have  given  us  the  magni- 
ficent discoveries  of  Lister,  of  Pasteur,  or  of  Koch  ?    Would  it 
have  given  us  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  (imperfect 
though  it  be)  of  cerebral  and  spinal  physiology  and  pathology  ? 
Among  the  many  benefits  I  have  received  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  my  colleague,  Dr.  Mace  wen,  I  am  especially 
conscious  of  this  one — that  he  has  taught  me  that  no  anatomical 
detail  is  small  or  insignificant,  for  there  is  no  knowing  at  what 
time  it  may  come  to  be  of  essential  interest  in  disease,  or  in 
operation  for  its  cure.  When  he  was  making  a  study  of  knock- 
knee,  I  learned  how  ignorant  I  was  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  and  now  when  his  attention  is  fixed  on  the  skull,  every 
point,  every  ridge,  every  minute  foramen  has  become  interest- 
ing.   The  combination  of  science  and  practice — seizing  the 
results  of  the  one  to  aid,  ennoble,  and  strengthen  the  other — 
that  is  the  true  ideal  teaching  we  should  aim  at,  and  which  I 
make  bold  to  say  we  do  aim  at.    But  even  here  we  may  be 
too  narrow,  and  may  be  too  anxious  to  see  the  end  from*  the 
beginning,  and  may  put  aside  as  recondite,  abstruse,  or  unprac- 
tical, scientific  facts  which  may  prove  to  our  successor  to'  be 
pregnant  with  most  valuable  practical  suggestion.    No  doubt 
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Otto  Guericke,  who  discovered  that  a  globe  of  sulphur  when 
rubbed  in  the  dark  emitted  flashes  of  light,  was  scotfed  at  as 
a  trifler,  yet  his  was  the  germ  of  the  discovery  of  the  electric 
light,  which  has  already  so  revolutionised  our  ideas  of  lighting, 
and  which  is  destined,  within  a  few  short  years,  to  replace  gas 
almost  entirely.  Some  here  present,  perhaps,  can  remember 
how  we  sneered  and  jeered  at  Lister's  devotion  to  Florence 
flasks  charged  with  urine,  and  with  necks  drawn  into  fantastic 
shapes,  or  plugged  with  pellets  of  cotton-wool,  yet  here  we 
saw  the  embryo  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease. 

But  my  treatise  is  not  intended  to  be  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical— it  is  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  one — and  I  pass  from 
these  enticing  regions  of  speculation,  or  of  rumination,  to 
try  and  answer  the  question,  "How  can  we  educate  our  medical 
students,  so  that  they  may  obtain  the  best  scientific  and 
practical  training 

It  is  our  proud  boast  that  we  are  a  thoroughly  practical 
people,  with  "no  humbug  about  us,"  and  no  disproportionate 
amount  of  sentiment ;  yet  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  that 
the  education  of  our  children  is  governed  by  fashion,  stereo- 
typed by  custom,  and  strangely  wanting  in  adaptation  to  the 
■end  to  be  attained.  While  recently  taking  holiday  among  the 
grazing  farmers  of  the  Midlands  of  England,  I  was  amused  to 
find  that  it  was  the  "  proper  thing"  for  the  farmer's  sons,  on 
reaching  a  certain  age,  to  go  to  a  grammar  school  a  few  miles 
away,  because,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  not  learn  Latin  as  their  fathers  had  done.  I  endeavoured 
to  find  out  if  Latin  had  been  of  much  use  to  their  fathers  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle,  or  in  the  sowing  and  reap- 
ing of  crops,  if,  in  after  years  the  fathers  even  remembered 
the  Latin  name  for  ox  or  sheep,  or  if  they  could  recall  the 
Latin  root  of  any  English  word ;  but  in  neither  respect  could 
I  find  justification  of  their  faith  in  the  language  of  Virgil  as  a 
necessary  part  in  the  education  of  a  farmer.  I  have  no  desire 
to  disparage  Latin  as  a  basal  study,  but  when  the  choice  lies 
between  a  living  and  a  dead  language,  the  former  appears  to 
have  the  strongest  claim — for  is  not  a  living  dog  better  than  a 
dead  lion?-  Dr.  Wade,  in  his  presidential  address,  so  fully 
discussed  this  question  that  I  may  well  pass  it  by,  with  the 
<jomment  that  in  my  experience  few  students  of  merit  reach 
their  third  year  without  having  reason  to  regret  that  Latin 
■was — and  German  was  not — a  compulsory  subject  of  the 
preliminary  examination. 

The  improvement  in  the  elementary  education  of  the  country 
which  has  followed  upon  the  making  it  compulsory,  has, 
unfortunately,  only  very  slightly  affected  the  class  from  which 
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the  Inilk  of  our  students  are  drawn.  The  School  Board  system 
was  only  intended  to  benefit  the  artizan  and  the  lower  classes, 
and  instead  of  secondary  education  improving,  it  has  distinctly 
retrograded.  No  private  school,  unless  it  be  endowed,  can 
compete  with  schools  supported  by  the  rates,  earning  Govern- 
ment grants,  inspected  by  Government  officials,  and  stimulated 
by  the  necessity  of  showing  good  results.  Hence  many  such 
schools  have  gone  to  the  wall,  and  many  most  worthy  and 
excellent  dominies  have  found  themselves  reduced  from 
affluence  to  poverty,  and  driven  to  the  alternative  of  subsisting 
on  the  precarious  charity  of  old  pupils,  or  the  support  of  the 
parish.  Either  the  Government  must  place  under  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Education  the  existing  secondary  schools, 
whether  collegiate,  grammar  schools,  or  higher  class  private 
schools,  subjecting  them  to  similar  conditions  as  to  inspection, 
examinations,  educational  codes,  and  grants  as  the  primary 
schools ;  or  the  School  Boards  themselves  must  supply  the 
w^ant,  by  setting  apart  schools  where  the  higher  courses  of 
mathematics  and  languages,  and  rudimentary  courses  in 
science  may  be  taught — sufficient  to  prepare  a  youth  for  at 
least  the  entrance  examination  to  the  classes  for  degrees  in 
the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  law.  Such  schools 
must  be  self-supporting  as  far  as  the  rates  are  concerned,  but 
I  see  no  objection  to  their  earning  the  Government  grant,  and 
they  must  certainly  be  subject  to  the  control  and  examination 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools.  I  am  aware  that,  under 
both  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  School  Boards,  such  schools  do 
exist,  and  are  doing  most  excellent  work,  but  they  are  in  large 
measure  doing  it  covertly,  and  in  the  teeth  of  a  large  party  of 
popular  educationists  who  seek  their  suppression.  Moreover, 
as  carried  on  by  them,  it  is  not  a  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  without  that  system  the  teaching  is  liable  to  be 
variable  in  quality  and  ineffective  in  result. 

The  absence  of  such  a  system  of  secondary  education  has 
been  most  disastrous  to  our  youth,  and  has  rendered  the 
medical  preliminary  examinations  notable  for  the  large  per- 
centage of  failures,  and  has  caused  examiners  and  examined 
to  look  on  each  other  with  suspicion,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt.  The  new  departure  in  the  granting  of  "  leaving 
certificates"  by  secondary  schools,  and  the  acceptance  of  these 
by  the  General  Medical  Council  as  equivalent  to  a  preliminary 
examination  (or  part  thereof)  is  the  most  important  step 
forward  wdiich  has  ever  been  taken  in  relation  to  pre- 
professional  education.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  all  entrance  examinations  will  be  done  away 
with,  and  the  "leaving  certificates"  will  give  admittance  to 
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all  faculties,  and  to  the  courses  qualifying  for  all  degrees 
and  licences,  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  and  science.  Before  this 
desirable  consummation  is  attained,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  something  like  uniformity  in  the  conditions  under 
which  such  certificates  are  granted,  and  this  implies  a  central 
regulating  and  controlling  authority.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  higher  Board  schools  should  have  the  power  to  grant 
"  leaving  certificates,"  for  it  is  an  anomaly  and  a  scandal  that 
schools  distinguished  by  the  highest  and  most  thorough 
teaching  should  not  be  able  to  grant  certificates,  or  that  such 
certificates  if  granted  should  not  be  accepted  fully  and  freely. 
Armed  with  such  certificate  as  the  evidence  of  a  wide  and 
thorough  preliminary  education,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
a  man  wdio  had  started  in  business,  or  in  some  other  profession, 
but  found  he  had  a  taste  for  medical  work,  or  an  enthusiastic 
desire  to  aid  his  fellows,  to  go  back  to  mathematics,  Latin, 
arithmetic,  and  even  English  before  he  could  enter  on  the 
study  of  medicine.  The  "leaving  certificates"  must,  however, 
evidence  a  higher  knowledge  than  the  bare  minimum  require- 
ment of  our  present  medical  preliminaries,  the  latter  having 
been  made  (admittedly)  much  below  what  they  should  be, 
mainly,  I  believe,  because  so  many  men  entering  on  the  study 
of  our  profession  arc  separated  by  an  interval  of  years  from 
their  school  days. 

Enquiries  among  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  our  higher 
Board  schools  have  satisfied  me  that  an  average  boy  or  girl 
in  such  schools  should  be  able  easily  to  pass  an  examination 
equal  to  the  present  medical  preliminary  at  the  age  of  15,  and 
that,  even  with  the  additional  book  of  Euclid  which  is  to  be 
put  on  in  1892,  a  moderately  stupid  youth  should  be  able  to 
get  through  by  the  age  of  16.  If  this  be  true,  our  students 
ought  to  be  able  to  commence  professional  study  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  majority  of  them  at  present  do.  And 
with  this  reflection,  I  leave  the  question  of  preliminary 
education  and  examination. 

The  proposal  of  the  General  Medical  Council  that  the 
curriculum  shall  extend  to  five  years  is  only  a  recommendation 
which  it  lies  with  the  licensing  bodies  to  adopt  or  reject,  as 
they  may  think  fit.  A  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  predicate  that  all  or  some  of  those  bodies  would 
reject  the  proposal,  and  reply  that  the  time  for  such  change 
had  not  yet  arrived.  Time,  however,  works  wonders,  and 
after  an  existence  of  over  thirty  years  the  Medical  Council 
has  discovered  its  powers,  and  has  shown  in  its  action  in  regard 
to  diplomas  in  public  health,  that  it  intends  its  suggestions 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  since  it  can  refuse  to  register  all 
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diplomas  granted  on  any  other  conditions  than  those  on  which 
it  lias  set  the  seal  of  its  approval.  Under  these  changed 
circumstances  we  may  assume  that  the  licensing  bodies  will 
not  stand  in  the  way,  and  that  all  who  commence  study  after 
1st  January,  1892,  will  require  to  spend  five  years  (or  4  years 
and  9  months)  from  the  date  of  their  registration  in  acquiring 
professional  knowledge,  and  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  question,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  extra  year,  and 
what  changes  in  our  ai  rangement  of  classes  will  be  rendered 
necessary  to  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  new  conditions?"  Many- 
have  assumed  that  the  addition  of  another  year  to  the  course 
implies  that  a  student  will  be  unable  to  qualify  until  he  is  22 
instead  of  21,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  every  student  should  be  able  to  pass  the 
preliminary  examination,  even  with  the  additional  book  of 
Euclid  now  proposed,  by  the  time  he  is  16. 

It  is  proposed  that  mechanics  shall  no  longer  be  a  subject  of 
the  preliminary  examination,  but  that  the  hrst  year's  lectures 
should  include  a  course  of  elementary  physics,  as  well  as 
a  course  of  elementary  biology,  which  subjects  also  are  to 
form  part  of  the  first  or  preliminary  scientific  examination. 
If  a  fifth  year  has  been  added,  the  time  has  been  in  some 
measure  appropriated  by  the  addition  of  these  courses;  it  is  as 
if  a  man  should  say  to  you,  "  I  will  in  my  generosity  give  you 
twopence  if  you  will  hand  me  back  a  penn3'-three-farthings." 
We  may  thus  assume  that  the  whole  of  the  first  year  will  be 
taken  up  with  chemistry,  biology,  elementary  physics,  and 
elementary  anatomy.  In  the  second  year  will  come  advanced 
anatomy  and  physiology.  In  the  third  year  pathology,  materia 
n)edica,  systematic  and  clinical  surgery.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  these  years,  it  is  proposed  there  should  be  an  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  included  in  the  courses.  In  the  fourth 
year  will  come  midwifery,  medical  jurisprudence,  medicine, 
and  hospital  practice,  with  clinical  instruction.  As  to  the  fifth 
year  the  Medical  Council  have  clearly  indicated  what  shall  be 
done  with  that  in  the  follow^incj  words: — 

"  That  the  fifth  year  should  be  devoted  to  clinical  work  at 
one  or  more  of  such  public  hospitals,  or  dispensaries,  British 
or  foreign,  as  may  be  recognised  by  any  of  the  medical 
authorities  mentioned  in  schedule  (a)  of  the  Medical  Act 
(lcS58),  provided  that  of  this  year,  six  months  may  be  passed 
as  a  pupil  to  a  registered  practitioner  holding  a  public 
appointment,  or  possessing  such  opportunities  of  imparting 
practical  knowledge  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  medical 
authorities." 

We  have  thus  raised  anew  the  oft-debated  question  of 
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apprenticcsliip,  and  are  likely  in  the  near  future  to  be  deluged 
with  arguments  old  and  new  on  this  hackneyed  subject. 
Certainly  we  have  lost  something  by  the  decline  of  "  the 
apprenticeship  system,  and  something  which  we  should  seek 
to  regain.  To  learn  to  wash  bottles,  to  learn  to  ride  and 
drive,  to  pull  teeth  for  the  village  servants,  to  doctor  the  dogs 
of  the  patients,  to  dispense  the  regulation  "  red  mixture  "  or 
cough  bottle,  were  certainly  not  very  high  attainments,  but 
they  had  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  the  man 
when  he  should  become  a  fully-Hedged  practitioner,  and  with- 
out some  such  experience  the  M.B.,  CM.,  B.Sc.  with  Honours 
may  feel  himself — and  be  judged  by  others  to  be — the  veriest 
ignoramus. 

But,  if  the  chief  was  even  an  average  practitioner  he  taught 
much  more  than  these  rudiments;  he  initiated  his  pupil  into 
the  mysteries  of  book-keeping,  he  instructed  him  in  the 
elements  of  urine-testing,  he  taught  him  a  fair  amount  of 
dispensing,  he  gave  him  som.e  hints  as  to  the  recognition  of 
the  commoner  diseases,  and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
he  taught  him  the  wisdom  of  lookincr  wise  and  usincj  saoe 
expressions  when  diagnosis  was  out  of  the  question  and 
ignorance  a  thino-  not  to  be  admitted.  When  the  creneral 
practitioner  talks  of  the  imperfect  training  of  the  present  race 
of  qualified  assistants,  he  means  simply  that  they  have  not 
been  trained  in  the  methods  and  "  dodges"  (may  I  be  forgiven 
the  word?)  of  general  practice;  but  he  is  all  too  ready  to 
make  wild  statements  as  to  the  incompetence  of  the  teachers, 
the  crass  ignorance  of  the  taught,  and  the  radical  stupidity  of 
our  whole  system  of  education.  It  is  little  short  of  a  burlesque 
to  instance  (as  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  does)  the  man  who  stated  that 
he  held  a  vaccination  certificate,  but  had  never  in  his  life 
performed  vaccination,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
men  are  being  turned  out  of  our  schools ;  the  statement  may 
possibly  be  true,  but  the  man  was  one  who  had  taken  pains 
to  evade  teaching,  not  one  who  had  been  taught.  Certainly 
such  an  abnormal  specimen,  such  an  exceptional  example  must 
not  be  taken  to  prove  any  rule.  Still,  while  denying  the 
accuracy  of  the  highly  coloured  pictures  of  the  effects  of  the 
modern  training  in  our  medical  schools,  I  am  free  to  admit  (as 
I  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  address)  that  much  of  our 
teaching  has  too  little  relation  to  the  training  for  actual 
practice  as  physicians  or  surgeons,  and  that  our  students  are 
often  required  at  examinations  to  show  an  exact  knowledge  of 
methods  of  research  and  details  of  chemical  processes,  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  dismiss  entirely  from  their  minds  as  soon 
as  they  handle  the  coveted  parchment. 
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Beaconsfield,  in  one  of  his  satirical  sketches  (I  think  it  is  in 
the  "Infernal  Marriage"),  represents  the  high  priests  or 
bishops  in  the  domain  of  Pluto  as  being  elevated  to  that 
dignity — not  because  of  their  piety  or  learning,  but  because  of 
their  pedestrian  powers.  No  sooner,  however,  did  their  special 
qualifications  in  this  respect  raise  them  to  the  highest  dignity, 
than  they  were  forbidden  ever  to  walk  again,  being  always 
required  to  ride  on  w-hite  asses.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
student  becomes  skilled  in  the  recognition  of  plants,  acquainted 
with  all  the  steps  of  embryological  change  in  men  and  animals, 
or  able  to  demonstrate  a  muscle  curve  wdth  a  myograph,  he  is 
required  to  put  aside  all  such  things  for  ever,  and  come  down 
to  the  level  of  feeling  pulses,  looking  at  tongues,  prescribing 
for  over-fed  mortals,  or  mitigating  the  physical  effects  of 
poverty  in  a  parish  appointment.  On  these  grounds,  then,  w^e 
agree  that  a  year  or  so  in  general  practice  would  be  a  real  and 
important  gain  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  students,  and  the 
question  is,  When  is  this  time  to  be  put  in  ? 

The  Medical  Council  says  the  fifth  year,  and  limits  the  time 
of  such  pupilage  to  six  months.  To  this  there  are  tw^o 
objections:  the  first  being  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  get  such  a  situation  for  so  short  a  time;  and  the  second, 
that  no  man  will  have  confidence  in  coming  up  to  attempt  the 
final  examination,  without  having  recently  studied  at  the 
school,  and  revised  his  knowledge  of  how  things  are  done,  and 
what  are  the  current  views  on  certain  subjects. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  leads  me  to  think  that  the  best 
time  would  be  after  the  student  has  got  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  the  more  purely  scientific  subjects  and  passed  the 
examinations  in  them.  This  would  be  at  the  end  of  his  third 
year.  He  would  by  that  time  have  had  nearl}^  two  years' 
hospital  practice,  would  have  acted  as  dresser  and  as  clinical 
clerk,  and  would  be  so  far  of  assistance  to  the  practitioner  with 
whom  he  was  placed  that  he  would  certainly  earn  his  bed 
and  board,  and  possibly  a  little  more.  After  a  year  in  practice 
he  would  return  for  a  year  to  the  college  and  hospital  to  take 
the  later  courses,  much  more  eager  to  learn,  because  he  would 
have  found  out  the  importance  and  value  of  the  knowledoe  to 
be  gained,  and  more  ready  to  appreciate  and  remember  the 
facts  placed  before  him,  because  his  own  experience  would 
furnish  a  commentary  to  so  many  of  them.  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  this  arrangement  limits  systematic  courses  to 
six  months,  or  that  it  necessarily  implies  the  crammino-  of 
these,  as  well  as  all  the  special  studies,  into  a  short  nine  months 
of  college  and  hospital  work.  Much  will  depend  on  what  is 
understood  by  elementary  physics  and  elementary  biolooy, 
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which  are  now  to  be  first  year's  studies,  but  if  the  word 
"  elementary "  has  any  meaning  at  all  in  relation  to  these 
courses,  there  will  be  no  reason  why  junior  anatomy  should 
not  be  taken  in  the  first  year,  in  which  case  surgery  and 
midwifery  might  be  included  in  the  courses  for  the  third  year. 
Until,  however,  we  see  the  scheme  in  actual  work,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  state  positively  what  will  be  the  most  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

What  we  have  to  aim  at,  if  we  would  improve  the  standing 
of  our  profession,  and  would  ensure  the  fullest  and  most 
thorough  equipment  of  those  who  practise  it  is — (1)  a  distinctly 
high  level  of  preliminary  education ;  (2)  a  sound  basis  of 
scientific  knowledge,  wide  in  extent  and  fairly  minute  in 
detail ;  and  (8)  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  taught, 
more  especially  in  those  parts  of  his  profession  which  are  most 
likely  to  bulk  largely  in  actual  practice  after  he  obtains  his 
qualification. 

In  our  technical  teachino-  we  must  recognise  that  the  student 
has  first  of  all  to  be  taught  how  to  observe,  and  in  the  second 
place  ivhat  to  observe.  In  the  past  our  attention  has  been  too 
exclusively  directed  to  the  latter  aim,  and  hence  the  student 
has  been  encouraged  to  take  his  information  at  second  hand, 
and  to  rely  on  text  books,  or  on  notes  taken  at  lectures,  instead 
of  using  his  senses  and  his  brains,  and  on  the  evidence  of  these 
drawino-  his  own  conclusions.  I  am  as  ursjent  now  as  I  was 
11  years  ago  in  recommending  a  judicious  scepticism,  both  as 
to  the  statements  of  books  and  of  lectures.  The  multitudinous 
newspapers,  weekly,  daily  (and  I  had  almost  said)  "hourly' 
— the  "  society  "  journals,  with  their  scraps  of  scandal  put  in 
to-day  to  be  serenely  corrected  in  the  next  issue — the  in- 
creasing number  of  monthly  magazines,  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
and  all  degrees  of  merit — the  monographs  on  every  subject, 
literary  and  scientific — the  memoirs  of  the  illustrious,  the 
notorious,  and  the  undistinguished ;  all  these  should  by  this 
time  have  thorouu-hlv  disillusionised  us  as  to  the  sacredness  of 
a  scrap  of  paper  with  print  on  it,  and  might  indeed  serve  to 
justify  a  scepticism  even  n^ore  pronounced  than  I  claim  from 
you.  A  writer,  with  whose  works  I  hope  you  ai-e  very 
familiar,  has  told  us  to  "  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  true  ; ''  and  it  is  exactly  this  proving  which  I  think  is 
demanded  of  every  student  of  medicine.  We  thank  God  that 
our  science  has  been  so  far  emancipated  from  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  tradition  in  which  for  so  many  centuries  it  lay, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  run 
alone,  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  to  show  signs  of 
healthy  growth,  and  indications  of  an  heroic  mould.    That  it 
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may  be  kept  free  and  healthy  should  be  our  aim,  and  to  that 
end  I  would  constitute  every 'student  of  medicine  (whatever 
his  abilities,  or  whatever  diploma  he  is  going  in  for)  an  original 
observer,  engaged  in  scientific  research,  and  would  have  him 
stirred  to  a  generous  rivalry  and  emulation  with  his  fellows 
in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  the  veritication  of  old  ones. 
It  is  because  others  are  possessed  by  this  same  notion  that  so 
much  objection  has  been  taken  latterly  to  the  lecture  system, 
and  that  a  serious  attempt  is  being  made  to  cut  down  the 
number  of  lectures  to  at  least  half  the  number  at  present 
given.  If  by  lectures  is  meant  classical  discourses  carefully 
written  out,  and  delivered  year  by  year  without  material 
change,  without  illustration  by  specimens  or  models,  and 
without  the  presentation  of  actual  cases  of  disease  or  injury, 
by  all  means  let  them  be  abolished.  Lectures  which  give  no 
new  idea,  which  give  only  what  is  described — and  better 
described — in  text-books,  and  which  secure  the  bodily  attend- 
ance, but  not  the  mental  attention  of  the  student,  are  worse 
than  useless.  On  the  other  hand,  all  demonstrational  teaching 
is  valuable  and  helpful,  and  indeed  the  only  true  means  by 
which  the  teacher  can  aid  the  pupil  ;  if  he  can  say  in  effect, 
"  You  are  judges  of  my  words  and  can  for  yourselves  ascertain 
their  truth;  here  are  the  living  facts  before  you,  I  am  but  the 
showman  to  point  them  out,"  then,  and  then  alone,  will  he  give 
vitality  to  his  prelections,  and  his  teaching  will  be  successful, 
for  he  will  train  the  minds  and  not  alone  the  memories  of  his 
students.  Still,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  most  of  us  that 
we  have  once  perchance  in  our  lifetime  listened  to  a  lecturer 
who  has  been  able  to  clothe  old  and  well  known  facts  with 
new  meaning,  whose  very  voice  has  had  a  magic  of  its  own, 
and  whose  presence  and  manner  have  given  us  an  enthusiasm 
as  to  the  study  on  which  he  spoke  which  no  mere  book  could 
give.  Such  men  are  rare,  and  are  getting  rarer  year  by  year ; 
for  this  is  an  age  of  books  and  not  of  orators ;  but  we  should 
retain  the  power  to  make  use  of  them  when  we  can  get  them 
If,  instead  of  demanding  courses  of  "  lectures "  we  made  it 
courses  of  "  study,"  or  "  courses  "  simply,  the  difficulty  would 
be  met ;  then,  each  teacher  would  be  at  liberty  to  use  what- 
ever method  he  found  most  successful,  whether  by  formal 
lectures,  practical  demonstrations,  tutorial  classes,  oral  exami- 
nations, written  examinations,  the  writing  of  essays,  the  pre- 
paration of  reports  on  cases,  the  execution  of  set  tasks,  prizes 
and  awards  for  original  investigations,  or  any  other  mode  he 
could  devise.  If,  then,  there  were  free  competition  in  teachino- 
(the  goal  at  which  we  have  aimed  so  long),  and  no  obstructive 
restrictions  such  as  now  exist,  the  best  teacher,  or  the  teacher 
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having  the  best  method,  would  demonstrate  his  fitness,  and 
"survive."  By  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  by  the  alteration  of 
a  single  word,  this  great  reform  would  be  achieved  1  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  we  may  see  it  accomplished  in  our  time  ? 

Students  can  be  best  taught  in  small  classes,  and  the 
substitution  of  other  modes  of  teaching  for  the  formal  lecture 
admits,  nay  more,  demands  the  division  of  the  large  classes 
into  sections  and  the  employment  of  many  assistants.  Much 
as  we  may  deplore  that  students  have  not  yet  been  attractcid 
in  larger  numbers  to  the  class-rooms  of  St.  Mungo's  College, 
we  may  rejoice  that  this  very  fact  has  rendered  our  teaching 
more  thorough,  and  our  success  therein  more  conspicuous. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  boast  much  of  our  financial 
success,  nor  indeed  .should  boasting  on  this  score  ever  be 
indulged  in,  excepting  as  indicating  that  the  higher  qualities 
of  good  teaching  have  not  been  wanting ;  but  we  can  at  least 
say  that  in  no  other  institution  in  the  kingdom  have  men 
better  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  their  profession  than  here.  It  is  therefore  a 
strange  circumstance  that  so  few  University  students  should 
have  yet  found  their  way  here,  and  after  making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  geographical  difficulty,  and  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  ordinance  which  allows  extra-mural  classes  to 
be  taken  is  rendered  null  and  void,  there  still  remains  some 
unrecognised  factor  to  account  for,  and  which  I  have  hitherto 
sought  in  vain.  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  blindness  of 
University  students  to  their  own  interest  may  be  partly  due 
to  ignorance,  and  that  many  students  who  wish  to  graduate 
at  the  University  are  not  aware  that  they  actually  have  any 
option  whatsoever  in  the  selection  of  where  or  how  they 
shall  study  ?  I  have  more  than  once  been  consulted  by 
personal  friends  as  to  the  medical  courses  their  sons  .should 
take  at  Gilmorehill,  and  in  no  case  has  it  occurred  to  the.se 
parents  that  it  was  po.s.sible  for  students  to  study  under  me 
personally  at  St.  Mungo's  College,  nor  (I  ought  perchance  to 
apologise  while  I  admit  it)  have  I  urged  my  own  claims  in 
the  matter.  Again,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine  existed  so 
many  years  and  received  no  endowments  for  its  chains,  unless 
on  the  supposition  that  our  wealthy  and  benevolent  citizens 
were  ignorant  of  its  claims  and  work. 

To  make  a  successful  teacher  in  any  subject,  a  man  must 
not  only  have  a  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  that  subject, 
and  an  enthusiasm  which  a  dull  audience  or  a  small  class  can- 
not damp,  but  he  must  be  prepared  to  make  much  personal 
sacrifice,  must  "scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  and 
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must  in  large  measure  disregard  the  money-making  aspect  of 
his  work.  He  should,  moreover,  cultivate  the  habit  of  mentally 
putting  himself  in  the  place  of  the  student,  especially  the 
^'  foolometer "  (as  O.  W.  Holmes  calls  the  dullest  man  in  the 
class),  and  not  be  above  condescending  to  the  A  B  C  of  his 
subject.  He  must  be  prepared  to  spare  neither  time  nor 
labour  in  elucidating,  explaining,  and  demonstrating  vi^hat  he 
would  have  known,  and  must  not  be  discouraged  if  he  finds 
the  essential  points  of  his  teaching  misunderstood  or  disre- 
garded ;  and  lastly,  he  must  be  always  courteous,  considerate, 
and  patient !  If  he  has  all  these  qualities,  but  has  not  the 
faculty  for  advertising  himself,  or  has  a  conscientious  con- 
viction that  book-making  is  sadly  overdone,  he  may  hope  to 
earn  a  pittance  which  one  of  our  merchant  princes  (penurious 
though  he  be)  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  his  cashier  or 
manager.  It  is  little  credit  to  our  country  and  our  age  that 
the  science  teaching  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  education  in 
the  art  of  saving  human  life  and  limbs  should  almost  invari- 
ably have  been  overlooked  by  benefactors.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  obtain  endowments  for  professorships  of  subjects  bearing 
on  manufactures,  or  industries  calculated  to  the  making  of 
money,  while  it  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  find  anyone  coming 
forward  to  offer  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  chairs  on  any 
medical  subject  whatsoever  ;  it  would  appear  as  if  there  must 
be  some  mistake  in  a  statement  which  w^e  have  on  unimpeach- 
able authority  that  the  "life  is  more  than  meat  and  the  body 
than  raiment."  It  would  be  uno-enerous  to  denv  that  there 
are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  stricture,  and  that  recentlj'- 
a  chair  of  anatomj^  has  been  endowed  in  University  College, 
Dundee,  and  a  chair  of  mental  disease  in  our  own  College. 
If  we  look  to  our  colonies  or  to  America,  we  find  a  much 
more  generous  appreciation  of  medical  science,  for  both  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States  the  benefactions  to  medical 
colleges  have  been  numerous  and  great ;  I  need  only  instance 
the  Challis  bequests  to  the  University  of  Sydney,  calculated 
to  amount,  when  realised,  to  nearly  one-and-a-half  millions 
sterling,  and  from  which  the  chair  of  anatomy  and  the  chair 
of  physiology  are  endowed  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £1,000  a  year 
each.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  from  the  wealthy  and  generous 
citizens  of  Glasgow,  endowments  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of 
that  sum  for  the  corresponding  chairs  in  this  college  ?  It  is 
claimed  as  the  supreme  glory  of  this  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  that  never  w^as  so  much  done  throughout 
the  world's  history  as  now%  to  help  the  helpless,  to  save  life,  to 
relieve  pain,  to  succour  the  outcast,  to  minister  to  the  infirm 
and  incurable;   surely  in  furtherance  of  those  very  ends 
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medical  skill  plays  no  small  part,  and  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  a  necessary  outcome  tlmt  medical  training  should  be 
fostered,  assisted,  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 

But  I  turn  from  the  teachers  to  the  taught,  from  the  schools 
to  the  scholars. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  youths  commencing 
medical  study,  enter,  in  their  first  two  years  as  students,  on 
courses  which  are  most  prejudicial  to  their  welfare,  and  pick 
up  with  companions  who  do  them  a  life-long  mischief.  For 
most  of  these  I  have  the  warmest  sympathy  and  deepest  pity. 
They  are  sent  up  to  us,  often  as  mere  boys,  finding  themselves 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  free  from  the  restraints  of 
home  and  school,  and  having  the  command  of  more  money 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  thrown  into  the  midst  of 
pleasures,  distractions,  and  temptations  of  a  large  town,  and 
having  their  time  only  partly  occupied  by  the  studies  they 
have  undertaken.  They  fall  a  ready  prey  to  the  first  senior 
student  who  takes  pity  on  their  ignorance,  and  offers  to  show 
them  something  of  that  world  they  are  so  eager  to  encounter, 
and  to  introduce  them  to  pleasures  which  have  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  the  more  doubtful  one  of  being  forbidden.  It  is 
my  mature  opinion  that  reputation,  health,  money,  and  even 
lives  would  be  saved  by  such  youths  being  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  medical  tutor  or  other  trustworthy  person,  of  whose 
family  they  could  form  a  part,  and  where  the  lessons  of  self- 
restraint,  and  even  of  self-sacrifice,  from  which  alone  true 
heroism  and  true  manliness  can  spring,  could  be  learned.  No 
doubt  a  parent  may  be  excused  for  hesitating  to  incur  an 
expense  of  £100  to  £120  a  year  in  this  way,  but  if  his  boy 
takes  two  years  longer  in  obtaining  his  qualification  through 
living  in  lodgings,  and  even  when  qualified  is  no  credit  to  his 
friends  or  himself,  the  economy  is  not  very  apparent.  In  some 
of  the  London  hospital  schools  there  have  existed  for  many 
years  residential  chambers,  where  a  certain  number  of  resident 
students  have  been  lodged ;  this  is  notably  the  case  with  St. 
Bartholomew's,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  schools. 
These  have  proved  such  an  advantage  to  students,  and  such  an 
attraction  to  them,  that  many  other  London  schools  have 
latterly  taken  steps  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  are  now 
fully  equipped  residential  colleges  at  Middlesex,  St.  Mary's,  and 
Guy's  Hospitals,  and  residential  chambers  at  King's  College. 
The  residential  colleges  are  managed  much  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is  a  resident 
warden — generally  a  medical  man — who  receives  the  rents  of 
the  rooms,  is  answerable  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  residents, 
and  (in  some  of  the  colleges  at  least)  holds  tutorial  classes  on 
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the  subjects  of  the  professional  examinations.  The  expense,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  payment,  varies  a  little  in  different  colleges. 
In  St.  Mary's  the  sum  of  ninety  guineas  for  the  nine  months 
includes  all  meals,  but  no  instruction.  At  the  Middlesex 
College  the  payment  varies  with  the  floor  on  which  the  rooms 
are  situated  (the  higher  up,  the  lower  the  charge),  and  with 
the  time  of  year,  but  the  average  is  £16  per  term  of  three 
months ;  this  includes  dinner,  but  no  other  meal ;  it  also 
includes  free  admission  to  the  tutorial  classes.  At  Guy's 
the  rooms  are  rented  at  from  nine  to  twenty  shillings 
a  week ;  this  of  course  does  not  include  meals,  but  the  latter 
ma}^  be  arranged  for  by  paying  a  fixed  charge  of  one  guinea 
per  week,  paid  monthly  in  advance ;  or  the  student  can  pay 
for  each  meal  on  the  club  tariff ;  these  charges  do  not  include 
any  tuition.  At  St.  Bartholomew's,  I  understand,  the  charge 
averages  £2,  2s.  per  week  including  meals,  but  without  any 
tuition. 

These  establishments  are  governed  on  the  autocratic  and 
aristocratic  principle  which  exists  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  the  warder  being  a  sort  of  head  master,  who, 
if  he  does  not  use  the  birch  or  tawse,  is  able  no  doubt  to  casti- 
gate the  youths  in  other  ways.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the 
residents  themselves  have  no  say  in  the  management  of  the 
<;ollege,  and  are  so  far  kept  under  authority  that  they  must 
not  be  out  after  eleven  p.m.  without  reporting  themselves,  or 
be  absent  for  a  night  without  the  permission  of  the  warden. 
The  Middlesex  College  is  so  far  democratic  that  it  is  worked 
by  a  limited  liability  company,  the  shareholders  being  chiefly 
the  college  and  hospital  staff. 

If  I  suggest  that  we  might  be  the  better  for  something  of 
this  kind  in  connection  with  our  schools  in  Glasgow,  I  shall 
be  met  by  the  reply  that  such  a  thing  is  contrary  to  the  spirit 
and  working  of  Scotch  schools,  that  it  is  impracticable  here, 
that  it  could  never  be  made  to  succeed,  that  our  students  are 
too  poor,  &c.  No  doubt,  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age 
(so  much  more  marked  in  Scotland  than  in  England)  tell 
against  the  success  of  such  a  scheme,  yet  I  am  told  that  at 
Guy's  Hospital  they  cannot  supply  all  the  applicants  who  ask 
for  rooms,  and  I  have  shown  that  this  new  development  is 
gradually  spreading  to  all  the  schools.  I  do  not  see  wh3^  with 
a  few  modifications,  the  plan  should  not  work  here,  to  the  < 
benefit  of  the  students  primarily,  and  of  our  College  in  the 
second  place.  Certainly,  I  would  earnestly  desire  to  see  some 
way  of  surrounding  these  young  lads  with  good  influences,  of 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  good  companions,  and  of 
developing  in  them  a  sense  of  comradeship  and  an  esprit  de 
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corps  for  their  school  and  hospital,  so  that  they  may  not  so 
much  feel  as  they  now  do  their  individuality  and  their 
loneliness. 

In  Edinburgh  the  experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  fairly 
large  scale,  and  has  been  attended  with  gratifying  success.  In 
1887  a  commencement  was  made  by  taking  a  house  on  the 
Mound,  next  to  the  Free  Church  College ;  this  was  decorated 
^ind  furnished  at  the  cost  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  who 
has  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  such  a  new  departure  demands  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  rooms  were  all  occupied,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  in  the  upper  and  lower  Hats  to  give  more  acconnnodation. 

Last  winter,  again,  rooms  were  found  for  three  residents  in 
Professor  Geddes'  own  house,  and  this  winter  a  still  further 
extension  has  been  made,  by  that  gentleman  purchasing  and 
fitting  up  a  large  house  in  Riddle's  Close,  High  Street,  one  of 
the  old  historic  houses  of  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  I  had 
much  pleasure  the  other  day  in  being  present  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  this  last  house,  and  afterwards  in  dining  in  the  hall 
with  the  students  at  the  house,  2  Mound  Place.  Both  houses 
are  throughout  fitted  up  most  comfortably,  and  with  an 
artistic  beauty  and  variety  which  few  private  houses  can 
boast ;  Professor  Geddes  having  strong  faith  in  the  education 
of  the  artistic  sense  and  the  love  of  beauty  even  in  medical 
students.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  furnish  accommodation  for 
about  35  students,  and  are  almost  entirely  taken  up ;  I  had  a 
talk  with  several  of  the  residents,  and  they  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  gain  it  had  been  to 
themselves.  "  The  rents  of  rooms  (says  the  report  of  the 
University  Hall  Committee)  vary  from  9s.  6d.  to  16s.  per 
week,  according  to  situation  and  style  of  room.  The  food 
bills,  which  include  the  keep  of  the  servants,  are  paid  fort- 
nightly, an  equal  share  of  the  total  sum  being  contributed  by 
each  resident.  The  average  cost  to  each  resident  is  12s.  per 
week."  Thus,  the  total  cost  for  lodging  and  entire  board  runs 
from  21s.  6d,  to  28s.  a  week.  Professor  Geddes,  in  a  letter  to 
me  on  the  subject,  says — "  Such  work  requires  an  organiser 
who  understands  (1)  making  men  comfortable  and  proud  of 
their  house,  (2)  throwing  the  whole  responsibilities  of  finance 
upon  them.  Beware  of  lawyers,  philanthropists,  and  authori- 
tatively minded  professors  !  The  Scotch  student  must  have  his 
republican,  not  hierarchical,  type  of  college,  and  the  thing  must 
grow  from  a  small  start."  He  also  points  out  that  such 
University  or  College  Halls  as  he  has  started  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  similar  halls  in  Continental  schools,  and  between 
them  there  may  be  a  pleasurable  and  profitable  intercom- 
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munication.  Of  the  other  aspect  of  such  settlements  as  centres 
for  mission  work  or  social  amelioration  of  the  masses,  it  would 
not  become  me  to  speak ;  I  am  only  discussing  their  advan- 
tages for  the  medical  students  themselves,  and  in  this  respect 
I  hail  the  movement  as  one  of  great  promise  and  deserving  of 
every  possible  encouragement. 

But  I  find  I  have  reached  the  last  pages  of  my  address,  and 
yet  have  offered  you  none  of  that  good  advice  which  is  con- 
sidered so  essential  an  ingredient  of  all  introductory  addresses. 

Advice  has  been  described  by  a  witty  writer  as  "  almost  the 
only  commodity  which  the  world  is  lavish  in  bestowing,  and 
scrupulous  in  receiving,  although  it  may  be  had  gratis,  with 
an  allowance  to  those  who  take  a  quantity."  But  even  at  the 
risk  of  my  advice  being  valued  at  the  price  paid  for  it,  I  will 
venture  on  one  precept — that  is,  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest  in 
every  work  you  ■undertake.  Without  enthusiasm  no  great  or 
noble  act  was  ever  accomplished,  no  great  thought  uttered, 
no  reputation  gained.  The  student  who  goes  through  his 
course  of  study  with  the  idea  of  doing  as  little  as  possible,  who 
attends  classes  because  it  is  necessary  to  get  his  ticket  signed, 
who  literally  "  ivalks  the  hospitals,"  but  will  not  report  a  case 
or  dress  a  wound,  and  whose  highest  literary  effort  beyond  his 
text-books  is  the  perusal  of  Ally  Sloper's  Half-Holiday  or 
Hlustrated  Scraps,  will  never  attain  to  the  full  stature  and 
growth  of  amcni  in  the  best  sense  of  that  title.  He  is  doomed, 
unless  he  sees  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  repents  with  a 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of,  to  sink  at  best  into  the 
chronic  student,  and  at  worst  to  become  shattered  in  health 
and  shipwrecked  in  fortune,  an  incubus  to  his  friends  and  an 
affliction  to  himself  all  his  days.  Our  examinations  are  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  necessity  for  enthusiasm  in  such 
men ;  if  a  man  won't  study  from  the  love  of  knowledge,  he 
must  do  so  in  order  to  pass  the  examination,  hence  they  are  a 
means  to  an  end — not  the  end  itself — though  many  think  they 
are.  But  the  student  who  is  in  earnest  should  not  need  such 
incentive ;  his  aim  should  be  to  obtain  knowledge,  to  wrest 
from  nature  the  secrets  she  has  stored  away,  to  get  wisdom  in 
all  possible  ways  and  at  all  possible  times,  never  weary  of  the 
quest,  never  happy  unless  each  day  shows  its  record  of  con- 
quest and  of  added  store.  To  provoke  such  worthy  enthu- 
siasm will  be  our  aim  in  the  courses  to  which  this'  address 
forms  an  unworthy  introduction,  and  if  we  succeed  in  our 
endeavour,  no  matter  what  our  faults  as  lecturers,  as  men  of 
science,  or  as  simple  men,  we  shall  have  fulfilled  our  purpose, 
and  shall  claim  alike  your  gratitude  and  your  remembrance. 


